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FIG. I 
SMALL GREEK HEAD 



DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
THE ACCESSIONS OF 1908 

II. MARBLES 

One of the 
most conspicu- 
ous needs of the 
Classical De- 
partment is the 
acquisition of 
genuine works 
of Greek and 
Roman sculp- 
ture. Our col- 
lections of an- 
cient bronzes, 
vases, and jew- 
elry have al- 
ready attained 
considerable 
importance; but, with the exception of 
the Cypriote examples, ancient sculpture 
has been practically unrepresented. The 
urgency of filling this gap is apparent, since, 
however much we may admire the decora- 
tive instinct of the Greeks as manifested in 
their minor arts, it is their achievements in 
the higher art of sculpture that have exer- 
cised the greatest influence on posterity. 
Moreover, the Metropolitan Museum owns 
one of the largest collections of casts in the 
world. The educational value of these casts 
will be greatly increased if a collection of 
original works is developed beside them to 
enable the student to appreciate the im- 
mense difference between the dead opaque- 
ness of a plaster cast and the crisp, luminous 
qualities of a marble original. 

The acquisitions made during the year 
1907 and described in the Bulletin of 
January, 1908, were the beginnings of a 
systematic effort toward supplying this 
deficiency, and together with the pur- 
chases made in 1908, which were exhibited 
last month in the Recent Accession Room, 
will form, it is hoped, the nucleus of a col- 
lection of high quality and interest. 

These marbles, together with the sarco- 
phagi now in Corridor 14, will soon be 
placed in Room 1 1 (hitherto occupied by 
Greek vases), where they can be studied 
to better advantage. 



The most important marble among the 
1908 accessions, the fragment of a fighting 
Gaul, has already been described in last 
month's Bulletin. The gravestone of a 
woman also calls for a separate article and 
will be discussed later. Of the rest, the 
piece of the highest artistic value is a frag- 
mentary figure of a man (fig. 2), consider- 
ably less than life-size (height 1 ft. 3! in., 
or 39 cm.). He is represented seated and 
practically nude, his mantle having fallen 
from his shoulders and leaving only the 
right leg covered. The body is turned 
slightly to the left, as though toward a 
second figure now lost. Besides the atti- 
tude, there are other indications that this 
is from a group which perhaps decorated 
a pediment. On each side the drapery is 
interrupted by an angular cutting which 
was evidently made for the reception of 
another figure or large object, and on 
the left side there is a dowel hole which 
must have served for attachment. Owing 
to the fragmentary condition of the figure, 
it is impossible to determine the subject of 
this group. The proportions of the body are 
those of a man of mature age and of ideal 
type, such as are usually associated in Greek 
art with Zeus, whom it possibly represents. 

In date and style this is not far re- 
moved from the torso of a youth acquired 
last year, that is, it belongs to the latter 
part ofthefifth century B.C., and is of Attic 
workmanship. But while the torso is rep- 
resented in violent action, this figure is 
in complete repose. The body is modeled 
in the same vigorous and lifelike manner, 
the larger muscles being correctly indicated, 
but with a tendency toward broad sur- 
faces rather than detailed elaboration. In 
spite of its small size it is conceived largely 
and has all the qualities of a monumental 
work. It was found broken in two pieces, 
which have been cemented together. 

The grave stele of a young athlete (fig. 
4) is a work of the fourth century b.c. 
(height 4 ft. 4§ in., or 1.33 m). He is 
represented in the act of scraping his body 
with a strigil, according to the usual cus- 
tom, to remove the dust and oil from his 
skin. In his hair he wears a wreath. The 
slave boy by his side is holding his garment 
and oil bottle. The scene is a simple oc- 
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currence from daily life, but a certain 
solemnity is imparted to it by the dreamy 
sadness in the youth's face and the wistful 
expression with which the boy looks up at 



so-called Dresden Satyr in the Albertinum, 
Dresden, of which the Museum owns a cast 
(see Catalogue of Casts, No. 710). From 
this we learn the original motive of the 




FIG. 2. SMALL FIGURE OF ZEUS (?) (FRONT AND BACK) 
FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 



his master. This quiet pathos is the only 
indication of the purpose of the relief. The 
inscription above gives the name of the 
deceased as Sostratos, the son of Teisan- 
dros, of the deme of Paianiea. The cornice 
of the stele is decorated at each angle with 
a sphinx, and in the center with a mourn- 
ing Siren beating her breast with one hand 
and tearing her hair with the other. The 
workmanship, through fresh and vigorous, 
is careless of details and finish, as is so often 
the case in these gravestones; thus the left 
arm of the youth, which is raised to his 
head, is modeled only on the front, where it 
would be seen by the spectator. 

The head and part of the back of a Satyr 
(height 1 ft. 5§ in., or 44.8 cm.) is of Roman 
workmanship, but derived from an original 
of the fourth century, which, judging from 
the numerous extant replicas, must have 
enjoyed considerable popularity. The best 
known and most complete example is the 



statue — the Satyr was in the act of pouring 
from a wine jug which he held in his right 
hand into a cup in his left. The original 
of the various replicas is generally supposed 
to have been a work of Praxiteles, and the 
lithe grace of the figure, in which the ani- 
mal nature of the Satyr is almost com- 
pletely suppressed, the oval face with the 
small mouth and narrow eyes certainly be- 
tray Praxitelean influence. The complete 
absence of delicate modeling, which was 
one of the chief achievements of the art of 
Praxiteles, shows how incapable the Ro- 
man sculptor was to even copy what was 
before him. The execution of our head is 
rather better than in the Dresden example; 
for instance, the ears are more carefully 
fashioned and the modeling of the neck is 
more detailed; but it is not so well pre- 
served, the greater part of the nose and 
lips, and a portion of the hair and of one 
ear being missing. 
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A small head of a youth (fig. i), from 
Tarentum, also belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury b.c. (height 3J in., or 9.8 cm.). The 
execution is somewhat sketchy, but has the 




FIG. 3. HEAD OF AUGUSTUS 

freshness and spontaneity of an original 
work. The broad skull, rounded lips, and 
deep-set eyes remind us of the art of Sko- 
pas. The head was broken vertically into 
two pieces, which have b een joined together, 
but with this exception and the loss of the 
tip of the nose, it is in excellent preserva- 
tion. The curious flatness of the left side 
and the sketchy treatment of that part of 
the surface would seem to indicate that the 
head was originally seen in profile, perhaps 
as part of a metope. 

In great contrast to this is another head, 
representing a bearded man of advanced 
age. It is of about the same size (3 T \ in., 
or 8.8 cm., high), also Greek, but of a 
much later period. The realistic tenden- 
cies of the Hellenistic age are apparent in 
the almost exaggerated modeling, with its 
love for sharp transitions, the deep-set 
eyes and overhanging brows, the dishev- 
eled hair and beard. There is nothing 
left of the idealism of Greek fifth and 
fourth century art, but even in this small 



head we feel the sturdy vigor which has 
taken its place. 

In addition to the above, there are three 
fine examples of Roman portraiture dating 
from various periods. Two of these, one 
probably of the late Republican epoch, the 
other of the second century a.d., cannot be 
identified with any known personages; but 
each is typical of its age and the two form 
an interesting contrast. The Republican 
head (fig. 6), which is vigorously modeled, 
portrays an elderly man of strong person- 
ality. The firm jaw, the thin, compressed 
lips, and keen eyes characterize him as a 
man of strong will and of a mind capable 
of dealing successfully with practical is- 
sues, but with whom idealism played no 
prominent part. A curious individual 
touch is given by representing the upper 
lip drawn, as if from wearing false teeth. 
The nose, a piece above the right eye, and 
the left shoulder are restored, and the sur- 
face is covered with yellow stains. The 
height of the bust is 2 ft. if in., or 64.5 cm. 

A comparison between this head and 
the second-century bust shows admira- 
bly what a difference two centuries had 
wrought in the Roman character. In the 
latter (fig. 5), which is also of fine execu- 
tion, we have before us a bearded man with 
dreamy but expressionless eyes and with 
a drooping mouth and chin, indicative of 
both weakness and selfishness. His feeble 
personality is characteristic of the decadent 
age in which he lived. He wears a palu- 
damentum, or military cloak, of the type 
worn by Roman generals. The bust 
(height 2 ft. 1 1 in., or 65 .8 cm.) is unusually 
well preserved and retains even the small 
plinth, or base, on which it was supported; 
only the tip of the nose and one or two in- 
significant bits of the drapery are missing. 

The third head (fig. 3) represents Au- 
gustus in middle age. The identity of the 
portrait is easily recognizable by the broad 
forehead, dreamy eyes, the square face, 
rounded chin, and sensitive mouth. The 
head is 1 1 in., or 28 cm., high and is ex- 
ceptionally well modeled. The back of the 
head is left unfinished, and on the lower 
part it is cut away at right angles, probably 
for insertion in a bust. G. M. A. R. 
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FIG. 4. GRAVE STELE OF AN ATHLETE 
FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

FIG. 5. ROMAN PORTRAIT BUST 
SECOND CENTURY A.D. 

FIG. 6. ROMAN PORTRAIT BUST 
REPUBLICAN PERIOD 



FIG. 6 



